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Contnunications for insertion-in the Journal must reach the 
dior by the 15th of each month. 


Entre Nous. 


WA ZE all like to have our letters dealt with as promptly and 
YY intelligently as possible. This is not always easy when 

we write to a single person, but once he has got a couple 
of secretaries it is already harder, and when he becomes an office 
we just take our chance. You may perhaps have had to do with 
“The Staff” over yonder, or perhaps you once wrote to the 
War Office—well, you know what I mean! And now that your 
own expansion has involved, for business purposes, a kind of 
subdivision or vivisection of “ Tubby,” you must realize that in 
tle process you lose in intensity something of what you may have 
acquired in extension. You are face to face with a Staff, and 
you must act accordingly. Now, one of the commonest and most 
deplorable mistakes that you can make about a Staff is to credit 
it with as much, or almost as much, intelligence as you rightly 
allow yourscl[—nay, some utterly well-meaning but misguided 
people have been known to credit a Staff with an intelligence 
greater than their own. Vanity of vanities! Foolish, foolish 
dream! The only safe method in dealing with a Staff is to take 
no risks, to look facts squarely in the face, and to credit your 
Brass Hats with no intelligence whatever. Individually, no 
doubt, we may be amiable and even brilliant persons. As such 
we may appear to ourselves, to our families, or at the festive 
board. But at our desks in the office, it is another matter. 
There you may still imagine us cndowed with honesty, with 
conscientiousness, with boundless wealth, or even personal beauty. 
You may, if you like, wish us all we wish ourselves... But you 
must stop at the impossible—you must not regard us as intelligent. 
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No, the truth is, that in the office we are little better than the 
other Party’s Cabinet Ministers. At any rate, the man who 
thinks us so is on the safe side. That is why the wary correspondent 
makes his meaning clear to a degree that might affront a normal 
child. That is why he writes the whole thing out, including the 
signature, in a round and legible hand that even a Montessori 
bambino ‘could read without tears. Hence, too, he takes the 
extreme precaution of addressing it to the pr ‘ecise person at H.Q. 
who is officially supposed to be the man to deal with it. For even 
the most Brass-Hatted gentleman probably meddles better with 
his own business than he does with that of his neighbour. 


He, then, who goeth about to deal with H.Q. will do well 
to make things as casy and as safe as possible for himscli, 


for them, by conning the note on “ Who’s Who ” which aj 
below. 


and 
ars 


Coming Events. 


November ist .. Mark I. Welcome home to Neville Talbot, Bishop of 
Pretoria. 
November znd .. Oxford. Good Luck Tea Rooms, Cornmarket. Col. 


Ward, M.P., on “ Russian Relief and Recon- 
struction.” 


November oth .. Mark II. Rev. H. Anson, D.D. (Subject to -be 
announced later.) 

November 16th .. Exeter. Y.M.C.A., High Street. Talk by Mr. Hop- 
ping, N.U.T. Secretary. 

November 23rd .. Mark II. Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., 


n “ The Hundred Days—the End of the War.” 
November 24th .. Oxford. Visit of A. A. Milne, Alec Paterson, and 
Tubby. 
November 29th .. Mark I. Sir Martin Conway, M.P., on “ The Attempt 
on Mount Everest.” 
December 6th .. Mark I. Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., or 
Catholic Position.” 
December 15th .. Toc H Birthday Party. 


2 “ The Free 


Nore—the Lectures at London Guest Nights in future will be at 8.10 p.m., 
and supper at 7.10 p.m. 
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General Notes. 


Major Edwards, our Canadian Director, a great man, 
and one of the very best, is now with us at Mark II, 
and has been getting busy in true Canadian style. 
When you read this his visit will have some six. weeks to run, 
and we must make the most of our chance. He has still some 
dates to spare, about which Branches should write to Rev. H. B. 
Ellison, at Mark II, without delay. Meanwhile, London is 
preparing a real warm welcome to Neville Talbot, whose name 
we bear, and who is, with Tubby, “ The onlie true begetter ” of 
Tec H. Then, before the month is out, there arrives from India 
F. W. Monie, C.LE., “a quiet, grey-haired man, who has never 
vet failed in any thing he has undertaken.” After a brilliant 


Honoured 
Names 


career at Glasgow, Balliol, and in India, he is deliberately retiring, 


seven years before his time, to devote himself to the Honorary 
Administration of our big family, which he first saw while home 
on leave two vears ago, when it was still tiny. 

November may “also sce the private visit of some one to all 
three London Houses, which will be a joy to all on board. 


hair tee The Diocesan Secretary, CEmS? writes from 
Bierk FV Deansgate to the Manchester Guardian :—“ Although 

Toc H has been so recently opened in Manchester, 
I should like to testify to one piece of useful work it has already 
done in providing several voluntary workers for the holiday camp 
which my Society provided for a number of probation boys this 
year. I, for one, was much impressed by the readiness with 
which the Local Chaplain, Rev. M. P. G. Lennard, dealt with my 
appeal for help, and the really excellent men he secured for the 
task.” 


; ' Unconscious humour is sometimes the best, and 
H es we have awarded a No. 5 Ration Biscuit to the 
Sete author of the lines in the Observer quoted below, 
which turned the usual Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 

at Mark I into a Bear-Garden of Mirth :— 

“Mr. Tubby Edlin played the part of Budd. He obviously has the 
qualities of a first-class comedian, but he has a tendency to underact and 
draw out his business, which must be curbed. He must also get rid of 
the name‘ Tubby.’ That is a name for a fat schoolboy ; no man burdened 
with such a name can ever hope to become a great comedian. Mr. Edlin 
will do well to remember that James Welch and Dan Leno and Arthur 
Roberts and G. P. Huntley and Huntley Wright and Teddie Payne and 
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Leslie Henson, and many others who could be cited, did not disfigure their 
names by using ‘comic’ titles. If he has the name of George or Ilenry, 
let him immediately use it; but if he persists in calling himself ' Tubby,’ 


then he must abandon all hope of reaching the position to which his abilities 
are likely to carry him.” 


One is tempted to apply to Mr. St. John Ervine the formula 
once used by a famous actor, who had to turn down an unusually 
inept MS. without hurting the feelings of the author, and wrote: 


“ My dear Sir, I have read the MS. which you sent to me. Oh, 
my very dear Sir !” 


The friends of the Dramatic League had a lively 
The — and successful Meeting at Mark I on Octob v oth, 

Dramatic : a 
and a Committee was appointed to get down 

League ; : 

business for the coming year. At the momen: 1 cre 
is an urgent need of a tenor for the Concert Party, which would 
also be glad to have the names of those who could write i ical 
lyrics, or ‘‘compose musical tunes.” Volunteers should write 
to The Secretary, T. J. Bosley, at Mark ITI. 


to 


rh Toc H in London welcomed the opportuntiy of 
e Scout helping towards tl f the Great Rally 
Rally helping towards the success of the Great kally 

on October 7th. Between them, the London Houses 
and their allies put up some 127 Scouts, whose inexhaustible 
energy, and whose appetites, were a joy to see. The pretty 
severe strain of the Rally itself, with the three hours’ stand in 
position which it involved, seemed a bagatelle to them, judging 
from the programme of sight-seeing and visiting which they 
carried out, both before and after. In doing London over the 
week-end these lads had the best globe-trotters from “ over there ” 
all beat, and were as fresh as a new pin at the finish. One Troop, 


who didn’t waste a moment, are said to have voted the sky-signs 
in Piccadilly the jolliest thing we’ve got. 


Have’ Men are much needed to help the youngsters in 

Gra. the boys’ clubs of London. The Sports Secretary, 

Charlie Thompson, at Mark II, would be very glad 

to hear from any members who can give a hand in this very 
important sphere of service. 

A Club Leader is wanted for Y.M.C.A. Hut, senior and junior 
departments, in connection with West Ham Parish Church. 
There is good plant and equipment. A salary might be offered. 
Voluntary workers are also needed who could give one night a 


week. Application should be made to The Vicar, The Vicarage, 
Portway, West Ham, E. 


-= 
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Bodine A P.T. and Boxing Class for Toc H members will 

in future be held every Tuesday evening at the 

St. George’s Hall (opposite Mark III House, York. Road, Lambeth). 

There will be two periods, the first from 6.30 to 7.30 and the second 

from 8.30 to ro. On these evenings supper can be arranged at 

Mark II, providing that members of the classes who desire 
it will give due notice to the Secretary at Mark III. 


Although the first 500 copies of the last number were 
delivered from the printers on September 30th, the 
Fees actual labour of addressing the wrappers must have 
meant that some members got their copies later 
than others. It is hoped that very shortly distribution will be 
simauitancous with publication. A fearful machine, called the 
Granotvpe, has been installed in the office, where it has been 
grinding out metallic addresses for a week or more, and, incidentally, 
driving Mus. nearly insane. These metal strips will eventually 
be ready to be handed over to the tender mercies of another 
machine, the Addressograph. This monster will on each successive 
day of publication rattle off your addresses on to the wrappers 
at a rate which Miss Gestetner will probably say would have been 
considered distinctly “ fast ’’ for a lady in her young days. 
But our stout-hearted O.B.’s, No. 1100 Henry the first, and 
©, 1154 Henry the second (who are both called Harry, to their 
cclight and our confusion), will agree with you that progress is 
io be preferred to prudery and over-time any day. 
Meanwhile it is time to record a hearty vote of thanks to 
A. A. West, of Mark I, for his invaluable suggestions and generous 
help in the choice and design of the cover. This ‘month has been 
added a panel, which forms part of a simple and charming design 
of his for a book-plate for House Libraries, which will be reproduced 
in a future number. 


ne To those survivors of Gestetner days who regard the 
SAE day of publication as a movable feast, and take the 
Suen notice on the front page in a Pickwickian sense, be 
it known that the 15th is, in spite of Einstein, an 

absolute, not a relative, date. 

A Subscription Form is given at the end of this issue, of which 
subscribers should make a copy to be posted to the Registrar, in 
time to secure those free numbers. Special arrangements have 
been made to deal with the rush of subscribers anxious to avail 
themselves of an unparalleled opportunity. 


ns 
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ee On Friday, October 13th—yes, Sir, and probably 

peek new saison at about 8.13 p.m. (just to show their pluck, as 

EN Mark J One, of them would say)—the Hostellers of Mark I 
zs assembled to welcome their new Warden, A. E. 


Watkins, from Mark II, and see their beloved “ Oxo ” formally 

“ Pass the Chair.” He explained to them that in the coming 

year, which was to be an important one for him, he felt that the 

increasing pressure of his work would make it impossible to carry 

out the by no means light duties of Warden of a House at the 
È same time, and so Watkins had gallantly consented to come over 
; and relieve him. With the hearty and long round of applause 
with which the Hostellers voted their thanks to the retiring Warden 
was mingled an equally hearty welcome to the new. “xo,” 
who remains on the House Committee, has been simply an idcal 
Head, and, with his quiet strength, has done a very grea: deal 
to make Mark I. the keen team and happy family in whose midst 
Watkins is already quite at home. It is rumoured that Mark IL 
only consented to relinquish their chief musician on condition 
that he goes to play to them two nights a week. 


Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 


HOSE of us who have availed ourselves of the privilege 
of playing golf on the Warren House Golf Course will 
learn with very great regret “of the death of Mrs. 

Bischoffsheim, who passed away on Saturday, October 14th, 
at the age of 85. 

The funeral took place at Golders Green Synagogue, on 
Wednesday, October 18th, at 12 noon, and Toc H was repre- 
sented by Mr. J. Manclark Hollis, who had been im constant 
touch with the late Mrs. Bischoffsheim since she granted to our 
members the privilege of playing over her private course at 
Stanmore. The playing members also subscribed and sent a 
wreath. : 

To those members of Toc H who had the privilege of knowing 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim personally, the news of her death will come 
as a great shock. She had shown her interest in Toc H, not 
only by placing her private golf course at our disposal, but also 
in many other ways. In spite of her great age, she had a wonderful 
personality, and her death will be a great loss. The deepest 
sympathy is offered to her family in their bereavement. IMH 


SS 
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The Birthday Fund. 


rnNOC H is an infant prodigy, and its financial clothing becomes 
tl comically tight, as its bulk so lustily increases. For 

instance, the great gift of that wonderful House at 
Southampton means that £2,000 must somehow be found to 
equip it. We are still £2,000 short of our total at Leicester, and 
shorter still at Bristol. At Glasgow, again, and at Newcastle, 
we want our cool £5,000 for the Presbyterian and the Anglican 
chaplaincies. An income of £225 is surely not excessive. Man- 
chester is heavily in debt to London, a humiliating condition for 
so proud a city. And then there’s Cardiff, and Sheffield, and 
‘Winnipeg, and you know where. 

so Loc H is to have a Birthday Present from all parties 

corned. Every one is to lend a hand, if not with a cheque, 
(en with a postal order, or with a string of postage stamps. 
[ts our cighth Birthday ; and whereas in the beginning of it all, 
we learnt to form fours, we are now to celebrate midwinter with 
various figures of eight. Five £800, fifty £80, two hundred and 
fifty £8, a thousand 8s., would be a Birthday suit that would 
become us well. 

Apart from the actual establishment of new Houses, Toc H 
must learn to be entirely self-supporting. As things stand, the 
Houses just pay their way, but the membership doesn’t. If 
all members paid the maximum subscription they could manage, 
and paid it regularly, the boot would be on the other leg. But, 
ior example, have you paid directly or indirectly the full cost of 
the Journal you are now reading ? 6d. a month, if you please. 

Then what about the advertising question ? Why not get 
your firm to take a page, or a smaller location in this admirable 
production. It has a larger circulation than a good many Reviews 
we wot of, and it goes regularly to a great variety of haunts and 
hovels all the world over. Some readers are frequently frost- 
bitten ; others, lulled by the swish of the punkah (or is it howdah ?), 
sleep in pith helmets against sudden sunstroke at sunrise. You 
never know. It penetrates to Belgrave Square, and to the Mews 
behind it, where three lords lodge above what were once their 
stables. What more do you want? Tell us, and we'll tell you. 
Anyhow, do what you can, and that little more which really 
clinches your determination. Toc H is largely stafted by amateurs, 
and the rest are amateurs in the best meaning of the word; that 
is, they love the thing they’re doing. We must all do our bit, 
mustn’t we? It’s fair to ask the public for our plant ; but from 
that stage onwards Toc H must pay its own way. So get busy 
over the contribution for that bucket on wheels in which the Great 
Birthday Gift will be gathered in at the Guildhall. 

Psa 
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George Coltman. 

W" speak so cavalierly of “a lasting cure,” when all we 
really mean is that poor Christian’s path has twisted 
back for a few steps from the margin of the Great River. 

Perhaps he has reached it before his time, and (so considerate 

is the hand that leads him) he is allowed to have it his own way 


for a while with death itself. Meanwhile, we others halt where 
we may, and forget the River if we can. Yet, not to be denied, 
its murmur mingles with our laughter always. We may elude 
its sight, and defer its study; but to him comes the clear 
compulsion to go forward. 
* >% * X 

George—the name of his adoption was Coltman, but his 

true parentage was untraced—was brought up in an Orphanage, 


o 
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ruled by “Uncle Bill.” I may not speak more freely of this 

‘Uncle Bill,” but it is good to know that he is now a candidate 
(under his proper name) for membership of Toc H. The old 
House has held true men in its time, but I doubt whether one 
more fitting has ever crossed its threshold. 

After his first boyhood, George arrived in Canada. Ten 
vears later, I met some staunch friends of his in Toronto last 
March. From Canada in 1914, he, with twenty thousand others, 
most of them English born, found Flanders in time for the first 
gas cloud at St. Julien. Early in 1916, George came in out of the 
darkness, and made friends with Talbot House, becoming as 
true a son as any. ‘Then in the summer that tidal-wave of war, 
the Somme, swept him southwards, and left him on his twenty- 
second birthday with no chance of “ permanent ” recovery. 

In the old House, through the remaining years, we treasured 
his photograph, but had no news of him whatever. In Igig, 
this picture postcard was sent to the Canadian Record Office, 
who amazed us by achieving its identification, and giving his 
address at St. John’s s Hospital, Lewisham. Here, lying practically 
motionless on an ever-deepening plaster bed, he was visited in 
turn by many members. In 192r he was moved to a Pensions 
Hospital, for one more operation, wholly unsuccessful, but he 
returned anon to the small ward at St. John’s, where, as he moved 
Riverwards, he set up more wholeheartedly than ever his Master’s 
court of love. T have known hospitals and hospitals, but never 
one that more deserved the gratitude of the faithful beyond the 
gcnerosity of the charitable. 

On December 15th, 1921, George came in triumph (and an 
ambulance) to Grosvenor House. The Toc H member who 
accomplished this is known to few, but from that time onwards 
made George his especial province, and when on Friday night, 
October 6th, I was called to Lewisham, I found both him and 
“Uncle Bill” sleeplessly on guard. 

We prayed awhile, all four of us, and then fell to talking 
and as the time dragged on, George asked news of the night, 
explaining that he was concerned that the Scouts should have a 
fine Rally in every sense. They would see the Prince, and he 
would not. He had not seen him since one night when “ once, 
as we were going into the line, he was so close I might have 
touched him. He’s always been the boy for me. I wish I had 
a photograph of him.’ 

On the table was a little flag on a pin, thousands of which had 
been afloat that day in the buttonholes of healthy Londoners: 
It bore a tiny picture, but it was not enough. The dying man 
was discontent. Then the fiercest pain broke out once more, and 
the merciful needle pricked his arm, and the worn-out body 
slept. I left him thus, his two friends still on guard. Meanwhile 

Cc 
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work was waiting at the office, dnd a faithful ally, himself no 
stranger to the pain of wounds. At night there are neither 
Committees, nor interviews, nor telephones. Night is therefore 
a good time to remember that it now costs £100 a week to keep 
Toc H upon its course. So the hours passed in the presentation 
of our case to all and sundry. Appeals are tedious things to 
receive, but tedious also to deliver; and the pity of it is that 
none need be if each man did his share towards the things that 
Governments can never do. 

By daylight I could stand it no longer. George was still 
alive; and I went out to Vauxhall, and found a cab making 
homewards. The driver shook his head, but a few minutes later 
had turned and come back to me as to one in trouble. We went 
up through St. James’s Park, as the early sun was shining. The 
House from which the Park is named was still asleep; but a 
sentry and a policeman heard my story, and we dived below for 
a very small boy, who was brought successfully to the surface. 

No. It was hopeless after all. The friend I sought had gone 
on leave the day before. But, another friend had replaced him. 

. I left a note, and went away happily to celebrate at Mark III 
across the Bridges. 

Thereafter the telephone rang and all was well. An hour 
later I took the signed photograph to Lewisham, and George 
received it gladly, though his hands could no longer hold it. 
A little later the pains came on again, and with them a fit 
of suppressed perplexity. He kept on saying, “I want to fix 
it up.” What was it? At long last we knew. “I wanted to 
say it was awfully decent of him.” Soon after, by a later train, 
I went to Middlesbrough. And George? Here are some words 
from a letter waiting for me on my return: “I relinquished 
my charge last night at 10.40. George called for me and said 
he was dying- He put his arms about me, and asked if they were 
coming to take him away. I remembered something I had read 
that morning As I said this to him, he became wonder- 
fully calm, and so went to his Master with a smile on his lips. 
It was a long journey, but never once did he lose faith or com- 
ARI) ae Woe oe 
: Let us finally overhear the conversing of Mr. Valiant and 
Mr. Greatheart :— 

“ Val—yYea, about Christian himself. After all his adven- 
tures for a celestial crown, the deceivers said that he was 
certainly drowned in the black river, and never went a foot farther ; 
however, it was smothered up. 

“ Great H.—And did none of these things discourage you ? 

“ Val.—No ; they seemed but as so many nothings to me. 

“ Great H.—How came that about ? ‘ 

“ Val.—Why, I still believed what Mr. Tell-true had said ; 
and that carried me beyond them all.” P. B. C. 
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The Birthday Party. 


LANS for the Birthday Party are preparing, but not yet 
complete. A special Committee is now hard at work, and 
a detailed G.R.O. has been sent to all Branch and Group 
Secretaries, which they will produce at a meeting of their members. 
Meanwhile all communications regarding any part of the 
arrangements should be addressed to the Birthday Secretary, 
123, St. George’s Square, S.W. I. 
The following account will be of general interest, and cover 
most of the details of immediate practical importance. 


The principle underlying the arrangements is that 
the Birthday ¢his year stands out, even among our 
3irthdays, and is to make us realize our strength and growth, 
With all its lighter elements, it is to be chiefly an act of thanks- 
giving and concentration of purpose upon what now promises 
to be as finely tempered an instrument for good as any we shall 
know. ‘This Birthday marks a critical stage in the welding of it. 

It is unnecessary to remind all and sundry that our aim is 
not a large paper membership, but real business. The Guildhall 
Ceremony this year is therefore designed to make clear the responsi- 
bility and honour of full membership of a Branch. As already 
foreshadowed,* a distinction will be made in future between a 
Group of members and a fully qualified Branch. A Group will 
not be qualified to become a Branch until, by service, it has won 
its charter and received its Lamp of Maintenance. And these 
Lamps (as explained in the October Journal) will not be given 
away lightly. 

Our Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who has consented 
to light the first batch of Lamps at the Guildhall, has also 
presented a special Lamp in memory of his friends. This, ‘“ The 
Prince’s Lamp,” will be awarded annually to the Branch, which, 
in the opinion of the Judges (the Trustees), has during the year 
done the best service by extending the work and interpreting 
the ideals of Toc H. 


Return tickets will be paid by H.Q. for Official 
Delegates on the following scale :— 


The Idea 


Free Passes 


I for each Group with a minimum of I0 active members. 

2 33 X 3) 20 39 

3 > P 29) 30 »”» 

4 2? ” 40 ”? 

5 a S 50 S or more. 


* See pamphlet, “How to Build a Branch of Toc H in your own 
Neighbourhood.” 
C2 
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we S In any case, three tickets will be paid for any Branch 
ES which is to receive a Lamp. This number is required for the 


platform ceremony, and is included in any number beyond three 
to which the Branch may be entitled on its membership. 


Parties of twelve and upwards can obtain return 


$ prausport fares at one-and-a-third single fare, if they travel 
Billeting together. Further special reductions may be avail- 


able later. 

Offers of hospitality in London are already numerous, and 
members may rely on a full number of beds—no hearthrugs this 
time. But likely numbers should be sent by Branch Secretaries 
to H.Q. as soon as possible—espcecially those of ladies (mothers, 


sisters, wives, and wives to be). The Women’s League of Toc H 
Helpers will assist us with these. 


f No tickets will be sold. The great Hall only holds 
Tickets of i ete eal, as tc eer 
A a 2:000, SO the number of visitors’ tickets is strictly 

limited, but members engaged in scouting and other 
welfare work may be enabled to bring one or two senior visitors. 


For reasons of economy and space there will be 
eae one no refreshments at the Guildhall. But each member 
attending the Service at All Hallows (6.45 p.m.) will reccive a 
ticket for a place in a specified Lyons’ Den near the Guildhall, 
where food can be obtained in the ample interval between the 
end of Service and the Guildhall Ceremony. 


Programme. 
Friday, December 15th— 


6.0-6.30 p.m.—All_ Hallows-by-the-Tower (immediately 
opposite Mark Lane Station, Underground Railway) : 
Induction and Institution of Padre “ Tubby ” Clayton, 
as Vicar, by the Bishop of London (open to all members 
who wish to attend). 

6.45-7-15 p.m.—Birthday Thanksgiving Service at All 
Hallows. Sermon by Rev. H. R. L. (“ Dick”) 
Sheppard. 

7.30-8.30 p.m.—Supper in various places—sce above. 

8.45 p.m.—Assemble in Guildhall. The Company is asked 
to make it a point of honour to be punctual to the 


minute. Late comers may find our Stewards too heavy 
for them. 


’ | 
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9.0 p.m.—Arrival of the Prince. 

9.0-10.15 p.m.—The Bestowal and Lighting of the Lamps ; 
and the Silence. 

10.15-II p.m.—Family Reunion. It is thought that mem- 
bers would prefer to meet each other informally, 
rather than be provided with a set entertainment 
programme. 

11.0 p.m.—“ Rogerum ? and Good Night. 


Saturday, December 16th— 


9.30 a.m.—Iı p.m.—Business Conference of Delegates at 
A flternoon.—At Toc H Sports Ground, New Barnet. 
Evening.—At the Theatre (if seats can be secured). 


Sunday, December 17th— 


9.30 a.m.—All Hallows. Corporate Communion for Anglican 
members. 

3 p.m.—All Hallows. United Service: Bishop Neville 
Talbot of Pretoria. 

4.30 p.m.—Farewell Tea. Arrangements to be announced 
later. 


Note. 


Those who already possess Toc H Ties and Blazers are asked 
to sport them on the great night, with nether continuations in grey 
flannel. 


Who’s Who at H.Q. 


HILE dissociating ourselves, of course, from the shameless 
flippancy of the Editorial, we show you here how we 
have sorted ourselves out, so that you will know who 

to write to, when you feel inclined. Seriously, it will be a very 


great help, and save time, if all members will write direct to the ` 


department at H.Q. immediately concerned, and, where possible, 
put queries for various departments on separate slips in one 
envelope, rather than write one letter, which is delayed in passing 
round. 


.1. London Padre and General Secretary: Rev. P. B. Clayton, 
M.C. This poor old fellow tries to deal with (æ) Chaplaincy 


TE 
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: 
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_ work—his proper sphere ; (b) a number of personal matters ; 
(c) until P. W. Monie, C.LE., relieves him in December— 
with main administration. 


2. The Registrar: W. J. Musters, alias Mus, or “ He who MUST 
be obeyed.” He is responsible for all the internal machinery 
of H.Q., for membership, and the file and addresses thereof, 
and, last but not least, he will collect your subscription, and 
dont you forget it! 

3. Development Secretary: Rev. H. B. Ellison, an invaluable aid 
to the men in the field. He is in charge of the membership 
campaign now in progress. Enquiries about the initiation 
or development of Groups or Branches, and about speakers, 
should go to him. 


4. Appeal Secretary: Major D.S. Paterson, alias Pat, a powerful 
reinforcement of H.Q., and a Foundation Member of ‘loc H. 
He is in charge of the Appeal Side of Things, but also helps 
in the Development Work, and, when he can be spared, 
visits Branches to clear up local questions. 


5. Schools Secretary: Barclay Baron, O.B.E., alias Barkis. He is 
indeed “willing ” to do anything for Toc H, but his special 
“pigeon ” is to explain Toc H to the schools, through actual 
visits and chats with the senior boys, so that when they leave 
school they may put up for membership. Plans for these 
visits need to be made in advance, so as to facilitate group 
visiting, and avoid the expense of isolated visits. 


6. Social Service Secretary: R.Shelston. He keeps up the liaison 
between the Toc H secretaries in the schools and the secretaries 
of Branches, and thus puts the boys whom Barkis discovers 
into touch with the Branches. He is in constant corre- 
spondence with the schools. 


7. Sports Secretary and Social Welfare Secretary: Charlie Thomp- 
son, from the splendid Oxford and Bermondsey Club. He 
tackles the practical problem of finding a definite job of social 


service for the Barkis-Shelston recruits, and of their training 
for it. 


8. The Editor of The Toc H Journal: one Lionel Bradgate, alias 
Bradders, who thought he could do it, so we let him try. 
Now he is wiser, and so are we! But no one wants the job 
just now, so we let him carry on. Brass Hats, indeed ! 
Brass Hat, yourself ! 


Note, by the way, that all enquiries about the Birthday Party 
should go to “ The Birthday Secretary.” 


So there you are, then ! 
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League of Women Helpers. 


rWNHE office of the L.W.H. is temporarily housed, through the kindness 
i of the Warden and Residents of Mark I, at 23, Queen’s Gate Gardens. 
All correspondence concerning the League should therefore be sent 
to that address. It is hoped that residents who are accustomed to working 
throughout the day to the tuneful accompaniment of clicking typewriters, 
will regard the rather halting solo behind the curtains of the lounge at 
Mark I which greets them on their return in the evening, as a well-meant 
though possibly unsuccessful effort to make them feel more than usually 
at home; and that those who live in undisturbed quiet all day will 
generously look upon the invasion as, at least, a change. 

The activities of the League during the last two or three weeks have 
included the siege of a really desirable site for an office (siege still proceeding), 
several skirmishes with a dilatory printer, no doubt to be repeated at 
intervals henceforward for ever, the successful invasion of an apparently 
impregnable fortress in search of Remington No. 7, which was finally 
carried off disguised as Paris millinery, and an introduction to the mysteries 
of Card Indices and Accounts. 

One Important piece of work which lies before the L.W.H., and which 
it is already seriously considering, is the Birthday Convention in December. 
We are told that members of Toc H are coming from all parts of the world 
for this great event—they insist on coming from the most distant Branches ! 
This is simply splendid, but it will be still more splendid if they will bring 
mothers, wives or sisters with them. The Committee of the L.W.H. is 
making plans to offer hospitality for the nights of December r5th and 16th, 
to any who can come, and we take this opportunity of sending them a 
special invitation through the readers of the Journal, asking them to come 
to see Toc H for themselves, assuring them of the heartiest welcome, and 
such a family reunion as they have never experienced before! We should 
be glad if those who think of coming will let us know in good time, so that 
arrangements may be made. As the L.W.H. has not yet opened a créche, 
the invitation cannot be extended to infants in arms—these mav be left 
to console their maiden aunts at home. Possibly next year a special 
corner of the Guildhall may be reserved for potential future members of 
Toc H, but it is felt that it would not be fair to the Prince, and the other 
celebrities engaged for the evening, to put in a rival attraction this year. 
We started out to say “ Please come ! '’—and now all we want is the answer 
“ Tl be there!” 

A. B.S. M. 


Lantern Slides. 


HOSE who have seen them say that the new series of slides illustrating 
T the history and work of Toc H are the best that have ever been 
prepared. Four sets of these, with lecture notes by “ Tubby,” are 
available on application to the Development Secretary at Headquarters. 
Slides of this year’s Passion Play, with lecture notes, can be obtained from 
Newton & Co., 37 King Street, W.C. 2, at a cost of one guinea—carriage 
extra. 


' 
i 
1 
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Sir Richard Redmayne on Coal Mining. 


The lecture of Sir Richard Redmayne, K.C.B., delivered at Mark Ll, 
on September zīst, is of such intrinsic importance at the present moment that 
it was decided to publish Shelston’s verbatim report in full, except for a few 
minor alterations.- At question time, the Lecturer stated that there was enough 


coal in Britain alone to last for 400 years. He also pronounced strongly in 
favour of profit-sharing and co-partnership. 


The coal mining industry of the United Kingdom has, of 

parborsance recent years, been the subject of much debate. Perhaps 

Coal no branch of industry has loomed more largely in British 

Industry politics, and no industry has been more subject to regulations 
as to safety and health. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. It is, after agriculture, our 
largest industry in point of employment; the workers are more highly 
organized, more independent in character than perhaps any other section 
of British labour. The work of mining is strenuous and dangerous. 

Of our exports, coal occupies the pre-eminent position, and for this 
reason alone, if for no other, it should occupy one of the first places in the 
study of the economics of the United Kingdom. 

A large modern colliery with its extensive and elaborated equipment—- 
including its various appliances for getting the coal and bringing it to the 
surface; for transmitting power to long distances underground; for 
causing great volumes of air to flow through miles of confined passages ; 
for draining wide areas of underground workings and raising the water to 
the surface ; for sorting the coal into various sizes and separating it from 
the intermingled dirt—offers (as has been well said) “ one of the most 
remarkable specimens of human activity, and its triumph over matter.” 


The Fall Cheap coal constitutes the basis of our industrial supremacy, 
in Output and coal mining has been properly regarded as our key 
À industry. 

Before the War (1913) we raised 287,000,000 tons (in round figures) 
of coal, of which we exported no less than 73,000,000 tons. In point of 
output we were, and are, only exceeded by the United States of America. 
The output for the year rọrọ had fallen to 229,702,000 tons, and there were 
available for export not more than 35,350,000 tons. The output for 192I 
was 165,200,000 tons, of which not more than 24,660,552 tons were available 
for export. 

During the War it was necessary to concentrate on production and to 
maintain the output at the highest possible figure. As-a consequence, 
and owing to the shortage of labour, and the inability to secure the full 
supply of materials for colliery enterprise, development naturally suffered. 

Were trade conditions to become normal the world would be face to 
face with a coal famine—one might almost say a fuel famine, for oil could 
not take the place of coal (economically) except in certain directions. 

The War emphasized, if that were needed, the immense value of coal. 
France was largely dependent upon us for coal, Italy entirely so, and 
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through the medium of coal we were able to obtain from neutral countries 
facilities necessary for the successful prosecution of the War and, as a late 
Home Secretary stated in the year 1916—‘ the sack upon which the Lord 
Chancellor sits ought now to be filled with coal rather than wool as repre- 
senting the staple industry of the United Kingdom.” A not more un- 
comfortable seat, perhaps, than that occupied by some of H.M. Ministers 
who have, of late, had to wrestle with the problem of coal supply and coal 
mining labour conditions. 

In the year 1908 the so-called Eight Hours Act for Coal Miners was 
passed. As a result of Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report of 1919, the hours of 
work were still further reduced to seven. The effect of this reduction of 
hours has undoubtedly been a considerably reduced output, and this ean 
only result in one of two things, either an enhanced selling price for 
maintenance of profit and wages, or the carrying on of the industry, if 
not at a loss, at a very considerably reduced profit, unless remedial measures 
can be applied to counteract the otherwise inevitable decline in output. 


Mr. Justice Sankey rightly says in his first Report: ‘ For 
a generation the colliery worker has been educated socially 
and technically.” The result is, that many of the miners 
are not content to remain merely manual workers, uninterested in the 
control and the results of the industry in which they labour ; they are 
averse to working for what they term the “ Capitalists’; they clamour, 
some for State control, others for control of the industry by the workers 
in the industry—a species of “ Guild ” as against “ State ” Socialism. 

Although this is the attitude of some of the miners and some of the 
miners’ leaders, I do not think it is that of the majority. Personally, I 
believe that nationalization of the coal mining industry would prove a 
gigantic error, and economically and socially would set back the clock of 
progress. It is a step which could easily be taken, but once taken a return 
to the old order of things would be difficult, if not impossible. The only 
way to counteract the influences which, in periods of depression, work 
for nationalization, is to hear, weigh, and refute. by common sense, the 
arguments put forward in its support. 


Nationaliza- 
tion 


The ownership of the rights in coal, or what are commonly 


ae Se termed royalties, is vested in some 4,000 persons (or bodies), 
Mineral Rights any of whom had purchased them in the ordinary way 
in Coal of business, so that were the State to expropriate the present 


owners it could only proceed to do so honourably by way 
of just compensation to them. The amount of royalty charged usually 
varies between 3d. and rod. per ton, and the average, as determined by 
the Royal Commission on royalties in the year 1893 was about 53d. 
per ton of the coal raised. But in addition to these royalties, wayleaves 
(surface and underground) are imposed, bringing the total cost for royalty 
rent and wayleave up to the neighbourhood of about Gd. per ton. 

Royalty rent, inasmuch as, and in so far as, it is graduated with the 
class of coal wrought, may be regarded as a differential advantage in pro- 
duction to the extent of 7d. per ton; that is to say, in so far as the amount 
is fixed in proportion to the profit-making capacities of the respective 
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collieries the rent enables the inferior collieries to be worked at the same 
time as the superior collieries. The immediate abolition of royalty rents 
would be that the money would go into the pocket of the colliery owner, 
labour would very soon assert its claim to a portion of the whole, but in 
the first falling market the price of coal would fall until the margin of profit 
would be reduced to its limit and the consumer would receive the benefit 
at the cost of the royalty owner. The ultimate result would be a reduced 
selling price and a stoppage of the inferior collieries unable to bring down 
their working costs to the required point, which point would be 7d. per 


ton lower. Were the State to take over the ownership of royalties they 
would have to impose a charge as heretofore. 


Other I have had occasion, when giving evidence before the Sankey 
Remedies Commission, to draw attention to certain inequalities and 
obstructive tactics that have at times been imposed and 
exerted by coalowners, but I must say that these are in the minority of 
cases, and at the present time there are, I understand, under consideration 
arrangements whereby these difficulties will be overcome, and 
(a) More equitable terms will be arranged with the owners of the 
collieries ; 
(b) Obstructive tactics which are practised by some royalty owners 
to the prevention of exploitation of coal areas, will disappear ; 
(c) The fixing of barriers of inordinate width to be left between 
different ownerships will be modified ; 


(2) Questions arising in respect of the support of the surface, and 
so forth, will be met. 


eonuniios I have already alluded to the question of the reduction in 
in output, and stated that if we are to maintain our position 
Working 25 compared with other great coal-producing nations we must 
either return to the eight hours day or bring into play certain 

mitigating influences. I will now point out the nature of these influences, 
and indicate a system of colliery organization which would, in my opinion, 
allow of their fullest and mòst economical application. 


In this connection let me remind you what are the desiderata of coal 
mining. They are :— 


(x) the production of the greatest possible output of merchantable 
coal in a given period ; 

(2) at the lowest possible cost ; 

(3) with the highest degree of safety and health to the worker ; 

(4) with the best possible social conditions and an increasing standard 
of comfort and contentment of the workers. 


By mitigating factors I mean chiefly the wider application of mechanical 
appliances in coal mines and improved systems of working. There is the 
possibility of a wider application of mechanical appliances to the getting 
and transporting of coal, but nothing like to the extent that many people 
imagine. Mechanical coal-cutting had, at the beginning of the present 
century, emerged from the experimental stage, and a great many collicries 
used these machines ; but the growth has not been so great in this country 
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as in the United States of America. Thus to quote some figures which I 
have by me :— 
Machines in use in the United Kingdom in 1903: 643; tons cut, 
5,250,000. I9QI6: 3,459; tons cut, 26,260,000. 
Machines in use in the United States in 1903: 6,658; tons cut, 
69,500,000. I9gI6: 16,197; tons cut, 253,250,000. 

In both the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
increase has been maintained. 

This comparison is not necessarily unfavourable to us, for this reason— 
the geological conditions are so different that it is very hard indeed to institute 
a fair comparison between the output per man employed at the collieries 
in the United Kingdom with the U.S.A., and such comparison would be 
worthless as an exemplification of the greater efficiency of the latter. The 
conditions under which the coal is produced are so different and so much 
more favourable in America. There the seams being worked are nearer to 
the surface and much thicker, and the workings are not so far advanced 
from the shafts as in the United Kingdom. But inasmuch as the increase 
in the employment of mechanical coal-cutters in the coal mines in the 
United Kingdom has been so rapid and so continual it is, perhaps, not too 
much to hope that their still wider application will constitute a very real 
mitigating influence against (the otherwise) decrease in output per person 
employed. 

The reduction in cost through the use of mechanical coal-cutters is 
greater as the cost of labour is higher and the coal harder. It is quite 
wrong to suppose that mechanical coal-cutters can be employed broadcast 
in all coal seams. It is quite impossible to apply them in a great number 
of the South Wales coal mines, for instance, because the coal will not stand 
to be cut; the coal falls on the machine, or the machine cannot pass along 
the face because the coal or roof is of such a character that it has to be kept 
up by timbering. 

What I have said about coal-cutters is true also of mechanical- 
conveyers to the face. 

The mechanical conveyance of workmen to and from their work 
underground to a greater extent than is practised at present, so as to make 
the most of the tirne allowed to the worker underground, is another factor 
to be considered—though there are limits imposed on this by reason of 
certain geological conditions. 

Reduction in absenteeism and the more extensive application of the 
multiple-shift system offer additional means for increasing the output, but 
I do not think that very much will be made of them. It has usually been 
found that absenteeism on the part of the miners increased during periods 
of high rates of wages, and there is strenuous opposition in certain quarters, 
markedly so in South Wales, to the adoption of the niultiple-shift system. 


In discussing the bearing of colliery ownership on economical 

ae oe production, a convenient starting point is furnished 
of P by a much exploited phrase in the evidence which I gave 
Collieries before the Coal Commission in the first stage of its pro- 
ceedings. On that occasion I said, “ In my opinion the 

present system of individual ownership of collieries is extravagant and 


T 


- wasteful.” 
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The sequel was that I became the common target of two rival 
batteries of cross-examiners, the one anxious to extend the implication of 
the remark in every material and moral direction, the other determined 
on whittling down its significance to a minimum. Such an ordeal is certainly 
calculated to make one who takes the responsibility of his statements 
avoid any form of language that has the slightest colour of emphasis or 
dramatic suggestion. The words quoted are accurate, I believe, in the 
sense in which I employed them, and in which I should apply them to any 
system in which I thought certain changes of method could be made to 
yield substantial savings. They would be misleading if one were obliged 


to read into them a conception of the mining industry as a welter of heedless 
prodigality and bungling dissipation of wealth. 


Combinati The present system does undoubtediy conduce to a cut- 
ombination a y we 

throat competition as between owners in the selling of coal, 
and is preventive of the purchase of material for the carrying on of the 
many separate colliery concerns at prices favourable to the coalowners. 
That is, there is competition both for the home and the foreign markets 
in selling, and inasmuch as the coalowners are a divided host, they constitute 
an easy prey for those who desire to sell fo them. I may instance the case 
of a large railway company in this country, the purchase of whose material 
was done separately in sections. One section purchased quite apart from, 
and with no relation to, another section. The company eventually adopted 
a system of central purchasing, with a resultant saving of tens of thousands 
of pounds per annum. 

The tendency is more and more towards a combination of collicries 
into large groups. The process began years ago, and is on the increase. 
The day when the colliery-owner lived nearby, if not actually at the mine, 
and knew the workmen individually is gone, I fear, never to return. 
Collieries were small then and easily supervised; now they are vastly 
greater and the tendency is more and more towards combination. The 
concerns are owned by companies in which there are large numbers of 
shareholders, and are managed by large staffs of officials supervised by 
able and experienced mining engineers. There is no doubt that com- 
bination is in the air, and I am inclined to believe that still further advances 
in this direction are possible with beneficial results. The resulting ad- 
vantages are :—(a) Enhanced output. (b) Diminished cost of production. 
(c) Prevention of waste due to the following facts :— 


(1) Prevention of competition, and the securing of better selling 
i prices, for exported coal. 

(2) Better control of freights, as the owners would be able to get 
a better arrangement for their freightage for the carrying of 
their coal. 

(3) Economy of administration, by reason of centralization. 
charges and managerial expenses would be reduced. s 

(4) Provision of capital, allowing for quicker and more extensive 
development of backward mines. (Many of the mitigating 
factors which must be employed towards keeping up the 
output are incapable of being put into effect at the poorer 
mines, by reason of the fact that they have not got the capital 
wherewith to provide the necessary machinery, etc.) 


Standing 
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(5) The more advantageous purchase of material (previously alluded 
to). 

(6) The reduction of colliery consumption of coal. This is very 
high in some mines. (The average for the whole of the United 
Kingdom is about 6 per cent. of the output, for the year 1913, 
or 16,000,000 tons. At most up-to-date and better-equipped 
collieries the consumption is under 3 per cent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that large saving is possible at some collieries, 
but this involves an expenditure which the poorer mines 
have not the capital to meet.) 


I think that the combination of colliery interests into large groups, 
somewhat in the nature of beneficial trusts (though the word “ trust ” is 
usually applied to very much more extensive combinations) would result 
in more harmonious relations between the workmen and the management, 
for the combination of interests would no doubt conduce to more regular 
work, and more regular work leads to happier relations. And no doubt 
the violent fluctuations, which have characterized the coal trade in the 
past, would be less marked, and consequently one effect would be a more 
regular rate of payment for mining labour. 

Another probable end that would be achieved would be the obliteration, 
or at any rate a considerable reduction in the extent of, vested interests 
and middlemen. The middleman is certainly a serious item of cost to the 
consumer. Combination too leads to the introduction of the best knowledge 
and skill by reason of the greater interchange of ideas and comparison of 
methods. 


These, then, are some of the advantages accruing from 
pa combination of ownership, but such combinations do not 
Co-Partner- “equire that the mines should be nationalized ; the process 
ship is actually proceeding. All the advantages of nationalization 
are then capable of being obtained without any of its dis- 
advantages. But you may say, what part would the men have in the control 
of the collieries ? Control postulates ability to control, and the mere passing 
of a colliery manager’s examination does not constitute a manager; but 
there are, 1 know, very many men among the miners who have in a very 
high degree the qualities that make for successful business men. Cannot 
some system be evolved whereby advantage is taken of these qualities to 
the benefit of the industry generally, inasmuch as the tendency then would 
be the securing of industrial peace ? 

Some system of co-partnership is not, I think, outside the realm of 
practical politics in the coal-mining industry, as has been proved by the 
wage agreement that already exists in the industry, for under that arrange- 
ment the workmen do in fact receive part of their remuneration (a sub- 
stantial part under good trade conditions) as co-partners. 

In the matter of co-partnership I cannot do better than quote the 
words of the late Sir George Livesey, for no man thought more deeply or 
experimented more freely and successfully in this direction than he did, 
when Managing Director of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Writing 
to me in February, 1902, he said: “ Partnership in the business is the idea, 
and profit-sharing is the means whereby the men get the money for the 
investment. It is in fact almost the only means, and when in operation 


Control 
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becomes co-partnership—a far better term. Mazzini said to the workers: 
“First you were slaves, then serfs, now wage hirelings, and you must 
ultimately become partners.’ What the Labour Party wants is a better 
and more even distribution of property, which is right enough, but there 
is a right and a wrong way.” 

Though there are great economical advantages from aggregation 
depending upon, perhaps, the question of degree and discrimination, the 
gains and drawbacks of nationalization on the other hand hinge upon 
definite principles of human action and experience. Whatever results may 
accrue from such a policy I find great difficulty from the record of observa- 
tion, in believing that it would make for efficiency. Consider recent 
events. The State has intervened widely in industry during the War; 
its representatives have done their best and have sometimes been unfairly 
criticized, but it may be doubted if any of them would care to put forward 
the claim that public management has a genius for economy. It has been 
useful in imposing unified action in some matters, where there was no 
existing machinery within the industry capable of doing so. But the virtue 
was in the co-ordination and not in the hand directing it, and there can be 
little doubt that joint action from within, had it been available at the 
moment, would often have produced a more effective and economical 
mechanism. But if nationalized control were not vetoed by the inherent 
physical difficulties of the case, it would still have the disadvantage of 


removing from the industry the great energizing forces of personal responsi- 
bility and initiative. 


Rugger v. Soccer. 


To the Editor of the Toc H Journal. 
SIR, 

As a keen rugger enthusiast, I will not state my views on soccer— ‘ 
I did once in Mark III, but it is really rather creditable that the Toc H 
Soccer Club has got going so well in so short a time. 

But why is it only soccer and not rugger as well? As a comparatively 
new member of the movement, | am in the dark, but no doubt many of 
the old rugger members can give me the answer. 

I have been tackled by so many members that I have lost count— 
asking me if I play soccer—but I have turned from them all in wrath. 
It seems to me to be unthinkable that these Amalekites should be allowed 
to have the field to themselves. 

To do them justice, quite apart from the social side, among the members 
who play and form the supporting crowd, they are contributing something 
very useful to the propaganda of Toc H, and impressing on the schools 
they play that Toc H is something more than the usual society with a 
lecturer. Will a party of enthusiasts of the best winter game come and 
protect me if I go and repeat my views on soccer at Mark I, when we can 
incidentally start to get things going and show that we are not to be out- 
done? May the thousands of replies to this letter be addressed to me and 
placed in your letter box ? 

Remaining, dear Sir, etc., 
“SCRUM.” 
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The Meaning of Toc H. 


WATHAT does Toc H stand for? That is a question that 
nobody, at this moment, can define. Toc H is explaining 
itself as it goes along, and it goes along so fast that its 

breathless followers have hardly had time to take their bearings 

and fully understand the direction of advance. Toc H is still a 

great Unknown. 

Yet the converse of this is also true. The future of the 
movement depends very much on the conception we are forming 
of it now. If Toc H is to live and be among the things that 
count, it must be because it has let loose some spring of energy 
hitherto latent; and whether or not such a spring is reached 
depends upon the manner in which we present our Idea to our 
contemporaries. 

Now it seems to me that there are one or two rocks ahead that 
may be avoided if they are recognized in time, but might, on the 
other hand, cause, not indeed disaster, but a great narrowing 
of the scope of Toc H. 

The first danger that I see is that the movement may come 
to be regarded as merely a new form of Settlement on the accus- 
tomed lines. Now I yield to nobody in my admiration for 
settlement work; but if this is what we stand for in the 
eves of the men of our generation, we shall get just the same 
amount of response as others have got working on similar lines, 
and no more. And the notion that Toc H means merely a 
camouflaged Settlement would, undoubtedly repel, or, shall we say, 
fail to attract, the vast army of those who have hitherto been 
indifferent to such things. Yet it is in that army that immeasur- 
able power lies. 

Similarly, our branches must never become merely channels 
for obtaining voluntary workers for the various agencies of social 
effort in the place. This they will do, no doubt, where the branch 
is fourishing ; but, if there is not some greater ideal behind, they 
will get those who would anyhow have been active in this 
direction, and few besides. 

What, then, is the ideal behind, greater or perhaps more general, 
than these particular instances, which should include them all, 
and yet should attract men to whom such things as Settlements 
and voluntary work have hitherto made no appeal? Surely it is 
comradeship—first, among men who felt the tremendous force and 
delight of comradeship in the Army, and who miss it now; then, 
among the others who, without the experience, yet respond to the 
appeal. 

In this the Toc H movement is very like other ex-service 

men’s movements, and shares their great (though waning) power. 
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But while they either leave the matter at the point of enjoying 
comradeship, or use the power that union of any sort gives for 
the benefit (quite properly) of their members, Toc H does both 
these things, and adds, as the greatest purpose of all, the conscious 
pursuit of an ideal, reborn in the war. 

And what is that ideal ? I think it is unselfishness. Nearly 
everything good seems to boil down to that, and it was the very 
marrow and backbone of the Army spirit; for, of all acts of 
unselfishness, the surrender of life itself is immeasurably the 
greatest. 

And Toc H is definitely Christian: for Christianity is the 
surest, most authoritative exponent of and means to this ideal ; 
and the roots and source of all that the movement has accom- 


plished may be.traced to a loft in a house at Poperinghe, four and 
five years ago. 


Be eo: 
Toc H in Cardiff. 


(From S.iWales “ Daily News,” October Toth.) 
A T the monthly meeting of the Cardiff Branch of Toc H (Talbot House), 
A held at the Queen’s Café, Cardiff, last evening, the guest was the 
Rev. F. W. Cole, Pastor of the Cathedral Road Presbyterian Church, 
who spoke to an enthusiastic meeting on the subject of the Pilgrim T athers, 
drawing from their ideals a comparison with the ideals and work of Toc H. 
He spoke of the beauty of the Toc H motto—“To Conquer Hate.” 
Probation Officer D. T. Scourfield, who was also a guest, spoke of after-care 
work, for it is an essential part of membership of Toc H that active social 
service shall be undertaken. 

The Branch has made great strides recently, and since the visit of 
the Rev. P. B. Clayton the membership has been more than doubled. 
There is talk of a “ House ” for Cardiff to be opened, if possible, in the New 
Year, while preparations are in progress for an initial campaign in the city. 
It is anticipated that a strong deputation from the Cardiff Branch will 
visit the Guildhall, London, to receive from the Prince of Wales one of the 
Catacomb Lamps, symbolical of the ideals of the movement, which are to 


be lighted by him for the first time and presented to cach qualified Branch 
at the Birthday Ceremony on December 15th. 


Results of Matches. 


(A) .. WON. 9-2. 

Oct. 4th. ait A.C. v. Toc H IA .. LOST. 3-1. 
‘3 7th.—Old Westminsters v. TocH .. WON. 2-0. 
i 7th.—City of London School 2nd XI v. Toc H (A).. WON. o-I. 
a r4th.—Westminster School v. Toc H . WON. 4-1. 

ah 14th.—Westminster School 3rd XI v. Toc H ‘3rd XI LOST. 5-3. 
- 2ist.—B. S. Farnfield’s XI v. Toc H. LOST. 3-1. 
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Branch News. 


New Barnet. 


rYNHIe rst Football Ground is looking splendid after its final grass cutting, 
T and by next season should be one of the driest and most level in 
North London. The znd Ground is improving fast, but requires 
making up in places. Our thanks are due to Miss Martin (L.W.H.) for 
helping us over the ’phone, in connection with the Old Cholmelians’ arrange- 
ments respecting the Sports Ground. 

With regard to the October Journal, I hope all members will give their 
heartiest support to such a fine production by paying their annual sub. in 
advance, Ll notice there is nothing said about the yearly subscription, only 
the price for a single copy. The Journal is not yet included in the Post 


(es list of periodicals. I suppose the postage rate should be stated. 
G ' bear the Dramatic League have had a successful meeting. If they 
Can put up a show like last season, we Barnet people will be well satished 


should we be honoured by a visit. 


WG debs We 


Brighton. 


A LETER missing out the August meeting, as most of our Company 
were-away, we held the first sitting of the Autumn Session, Tuesday, 
September 19th, and a very good one too, We are not very large 

yel, but collected four new members that night, and also were rejoiced 
at the arrival of Godley,* a very old friend of Toc H, Tubby and many 
others who tested the Ypres sector. We hope to make a great advance 
down here this winter. Does the Editor know of anyone with a house 
down here to give away? We roped in a keen Rotarian on Tuesday, 
C. F. Coote, to give us a talk. 

Such is the promptitude of the Editor that the report of our Branch’s 
activities has to be at his office before our October meeting has taken place, 
and consequently before the date of the November meeting has been fixed. 
Therefore, I, the luckless scribe, have nothing about which to scribble. 

The chief event of November will be a talk from Mr. Prior, of Brighton 
Juvenile Welfare Centre. 

I call to mind that Miss Margaret Cooper used to sing a charming 
song (and perchance still does) entitled “ Come Down to Brighton.” Well, 
what about that Brighton House? How delightful for the care-worn 
and work-weary London members to come and be lulled to their slumbers 
by the soft strains of Rogerum floating from across the restless deep ! 

(Who said restless sleep ?) 

T H. iB 


* A most cheery letter from Sgt. Godley will appear next month. 


as 
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i Exeter. 


rwNHE main object in saying beforehand what vou intend to do, Mr. 

i Editor, is that it gives you a chance of cancelling it afterwards. 

3 In our last notes we said that the Branch would in future mect at 

: the Eastgate Cofiee Tavern—and so we did once, but economy is ever before 

us, and we have taken advantage of a very generous offer from the Exeter 

as Y.M.C.A., whose Secretary is a staunch Member of Toc H, to feed and 

house us for our monthly meetings. And so, in future, we shall meet at 

the Y.M.C.A. Club Rooms off High Street, on the third Thursday in each 

month. Our December meeting, however, is fixed for the 12th, and a 
musical.evening is being arranged. 

Our last meeting on September 21st was a great success, and the opening 
Services in our own little Church very reminiscent of tli ger 
gatherings of Toc H in days gone by. Ten members attended iLe carly 
Celebration, and „the collection was given to the Mayor's Unen, nent 
Fund. The Evening Service was simple but impressive, and will, nope, 
be the first of many. The meeting which followed was the mc i: lively 
we have had, and produced much able argument and discussion. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to visit all the Padres of the West 
Quarter, with a view to doing something for boys between the s of 
14-18, for whom at present no organization exists. Any suggestions from 
Headquarters or other branches on this problem will be welcomed. 

The District Commissioner of Boy Scouts is talking to us an October 19th, 
and Mr. Hopping, the Secretary of the N.U.T., on November r6th. 

We have to record a most kind and generous invitation received from 
Mrs. Allen, of Brentor, to take in a convalescent member of Toc H at any 
time, and to refresh him with the finest moorland air. Any applications 


should be addressed in the first instance to the Branch .Hon. Secretary, 
who will make all necessary arrangements. W.G. M. 


Knutsford. 


F it shocks you or any of your readers to realize that an ex-gaol bird 
is writing a Branch letter, I hope you (or they) will either turn over 
the page at once or cease to be shocked, because Toc H has a habit 

of being interested in all ex-gaol birds, and not only my own species. 

Yes, Sir, I did eighteen months; what, Sir, second division ? No, 
hard, deuced hard, Sir, and the worst of it was I failed in the end. “ Failed 
what ?” you ask. Why, my exam. of course. Didn’t know they had exams. 
in prison, did you, Sir? Well they do. You ask any chap who has been 
at Knutsford Gaol during the last three years, he’ll tell vou ! 

The foregoing is, of course, a nice tempting bait to get you to read 
about the re-opening of the Knutsford Test School. As all the world 
knows (or should do, if it does not), the old school in the prison closed down 
owing to lack of funds. Now a new “ venture of faith has been launched 
by private enterprise to supply a long-felt and widely acknowledged need, 
viz., a testing and training ground for ordination candidates in preparation 


| 
j 
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fora varsity course. (“ Getting stodgy,” did you say, Mr. Editor ? Righto !) 
There is at least one member of Toc H at this new school; there may be 
others, but he (the one) has not yet had time to find the others, because 
in his off moments he has been torn between the conflicting interests of 
hanging pictures on the walls of his g-ft. square cubicle, and speculating 
which untimely end will overtake him first, viz. :-— ~ 


(a) Annihilation, through the bursting of the hot-water pipes, which 
gurgle ominously at intervals, or 

(b) Drowning, from the overflow of the said h.w.p., which pours 
forth intermittent volumes of water on to the roof just above 
his window. In vain does the patient and indefatigable 
steward assure him that he has nothing to fear. Our hero (??) 
is not used to a heating apparatus which functions. He 
thinks that, after all, the “ Central Heating ”’ process in the 
prison had its advantages, in that, when it did function, it 
at least refrained from putting the wind up the troops. 


n” 


Although “ Tubby” had a habit of swooping down upon the old 
school, and rousing the inmates from their intellectual (?) stupor (and 
wiil no doubt continue the practice), it should be pointed out that we are 
not a seminary for budding Toc H chaplains. On the other hand, we 

but that is another story. 
L.W. B. 


Middlesbrough. 


A T last there is something to report from Middlesbrough, our first 
-= contribution to the Journal. To begin with, we had “ Tubby ” 
down here for the week end. He arrived on Saturday night, and 
after dinner was welcomed by the branch members, eight of them, to whom 
he talked till rz.30 p.m., and finished up with “ Rogerum.” On Sunday 
he preached both morning and evening to crowded congregations at St. 
John’s Church, where our Hon. Local Padre, Rev. F. M. Sykes, O.B.E., 
is vicar. In the afternoon he spoke first to the Bible Class and to another 
packed house of the Brotherhood, which has a membership of over 300. 
Of course, he spoke principally on Toc H work, really a recruiting campaign. 
Last night, the 12th, however, the Branch held a very successful business 
mecting, and I think things are going-to go in the “ Boro.” Our guest 


at 


night has been fixed for the last Thursday in each month at Birrell’s Cafe, ` 


270, Linthorpe Road, supper at 7.30, and business mecting second 
Thursday at the Vicarage. Last night’s meeting closed with the ceremony 
of remembrance of our Elder Brothers. 


WC als 


Oxford. 


ODESTY has prevented the Oxford Branch from publishing its 
M doings broadcast through the medium of the Journal, but lest others 
should think that the Toc H animal is extinct in the Oxford area, 

we permit ourselves to draw aside the veil. 


Jair. mA 
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j We regret that our branch is not comprehensive, but the good news 
is spreading through the town, and both town and gown steadily gain 
adherents to “ Everyman’s Club.” 

On Thursday, October 12th, Charlie Thompson from H.Q. is to talk 
to resident town members on the “ Relation between Toc H and Boys’ 
Clubs in London.” This meeting will take place in the “ Good Luck” 
tea rooms in Cornmarket, and we hope to make this sort of mecting a 
permanent weekly institution. A welcome is being prepared for the follow- 
ing guests for this term: October roth, the Rev. Sawbridge (Leicester 
Chaplain of Toc H), on “ Oberammergau ” ; November 2nd, Colonel Ward, 
M.P., on ‘‘ Russian Relief and Reconstruction,’ ; and on Friday, Nov ember 
24th, we hope to have a really big show for “ Tubby,” A. A. Mili 


und 
Alec Paterson. Other guests have been invited, and we are pe teutly 
awaiting their replies. At these meetings refreshments are supp el at 
Is. per head. ; 
Oxford members are advised to watch these columns in future / als 
for news of their Branch. Yo the rest of the world we echo thoir own 
Cheerio ! 


W 
Shotton. 


E would like to know how many members the Editor, through his 
S.O.S. of last month, is troubling to look up their “ Atlas’ to 
find where the above word was dropped. 

Since a “ moke and two friends” camped in this District, we have 
been progressing, slowly but surely, and now we are “ out” to claim our 
Lamp of Maintenance from the Prince of Wales. 

We have managed to bag Pat Leonard to pay us a visit this month, 
to give a lecture on Saturday the 25th, and preach in local churches on 
Sunday, 26th. All members proposing to attend are requested to write to 
Jack Griffiths, Hon. Branch Secretary, 76, Ash Grove, Shotton, near 
Chester, who will fix accommodation if required. 


J. E.G. 


Spen Valley. 


FWAHE Winter Session of the Spen Valley Branch was opened on Wednesday, 
October 1rth, with an At Home in the Parish Church School. There 
was an attendance of about eighty, and every one enjoyed a most 

interesting evening. We commenced with an hour of whist, followed by 

light supper. During an interval our Chairman, the Rev. G. L. Woodhouse, 
gave an interesting address on the aims of the Toc H movement. During 
the evening games, dancing, and a capital musical programme was carried 
out, in the midst of which a telegram arrived from Headquarters, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. I must not omit to say one item by the 

Branch, viz., “ Rogerum,” was a great success. 

On September 27th we had a very interesting lecture by M. P. Hanson, 

a local wireless expert, who gave us a very interesting talk on “ Radio 

Telegraphy ” and its possibilities. The lecturer installed a small receiving 
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set with aerials in the room, and every member had an opportunity of 
listening in. Messages were received from Carnarvon and Bordeaux. 
We have a very interesting list of speakers booked for the coming 
winter. Chavasse from Mark IV is due here on Wednesday, December 2oth. 
Arrangements are well in hand for our Armistice Service, which is to 
be held on Sunday, November 12th, at 3 p.m., in the Parish Church. 
baini If. 


Wolverton. 


AM pleased to report a very enthusiastic meeting of Branch 
H on Wednesday, September 13th. We were pleased to welcome 
“ Stonny ” (A. W. Stonton), the founder of this Branch, also his 
big pipe. It was decided to hold a monthly meeting of Branch, the ritual 
t decided, except that of course “ Rogerum ”? must be sung, the Secretary 
vide a tvpe-written copy of same to all new members, the tune being 
irate ot each meeting, till all know it off by heart. Aims and objects of 
Toc H were explained by C. H. Markham (elected Chairman of Branch), 
“ Stonnv,” and the Secretary, with the aid of some old Lady G. Journals. 
There is every prospect of a vigorous campaign for new members in the 
near future, several prospective candidates being named. The meeting 
was held in the Cabin of the rst Wolverton Boy Scouts, which has been 
offered free for use of Branch until funds permit another meeting place. 
Need I say the offer was accepted with thanks. Of course, this will not 
necessitate the poor old Padre turning up (when he visits us) in shorts. 
W.H. 


Winnipeg. 


YELL, the Winnipeg branch of Toc H lives and lives well. 
YY We are now about sixteen strong, and all seem anxious 

for the success of Talbot House in this city. After the 
inaugural meeting, at which vou gave us a “ push off,” we decided 
to meet twice a month. For awhile we met at the Charles Hotel, 
but members decided that there was no need to, have such an 
expensive meal, and consequently another eating house was 
discovered in the Lombard Café. Here we held three or four 
mectings, and a proposition was made that if we could obtain a 
room for a meeting it would be a splendid idea to attempt to 
cater for ourselves. Mr. Thompson came to our aid, and said he 
would get us the Scout Room in the Board of Trade Hall. -The date 
was set and I was appointed official caterer. Well, not being a 
professional on the job, I am afraid I was the goat of the evening, 
and found that I had considerably over ordered, and the huge 
display of food on the table was a source of amusement for all 
present. Anyway, at the close of the meeting, we decided on an 
auction, the Rev. Cawley being the auctioneer. Mr. Thompson 
made, I believe, a good bargain on slab cake. Mr. Cawley auctioned 
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himself a goodly supply of cheese. Mr. Roe, after much bidding, 
obtained the jam, and so on. “ German ” sausage, which served 
on the menu as meat, came in for quite an over-supply. This we 
presented to the wife of the caretaker, she having, for a small sum, 
lent us cups, dishes, etc., and macle us tea. 

When Lord Byng was on his initial visit here as Governor- 
General, a number of us attended the reception at the Parliament 
Buildings and were presented to him as “ Winnipeg Branch of 


Toc H.” 


Sample News from the New World. 
' HAVERTORD, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Sunday, August 27th, 1022. 
Drar TUBBY, 

I had a fine letter from Musk (incidentally, he is a Princeton 
man—which, probably, doesn’t mean much to you, but is verv 
pleasing to me), telling me about Edwards’ work and about the 
possibility of your visit later on. Do come! It is essential for 
Toc H in this country—and nowhere will you be more welcome 
then at Haverford. He also enquired about the possibility of my 
raising some money here, but more of this later. 

I’ve had a fine talk with an eminent Philadelphian (also a 
Princeton man), who is back of the Toc H idea to the limit. He 
says, however, it aust be started by young men, and promised if I 
started something to back me up. He thinks, however, it would 
be fatal to go about the money-raising end first, and wants me to get 
a group together and start things off. Then, he says, money will 
come—with little trouble; and, as much as I would like to help 
Edwards out, I think he is right. How do you feel about it ? 

Finally, I’ve written to several men who, I understand, 
know of Toc H, and will try also to round up a crowd of young 
men I know and believe will be interested. Of course, most of 
the men I speak of live at home, so will not do for a nucleus of a 
hostelry ; but if a few are interested I believe it will spread, and the 
group will form gradually and naturally. 

Will you please convey my very best to all the Toc H crowd 
who were so good to me when I was in London. 


Lew LUKENS. 
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Toc H in Hull. 


The following account of Tubby’s successful visit to Hull is taken 
from the Report in the Zastern Morning News of October roth :-— 


Toc H.—A Branch formed in Hull. 


TAOLLOWING an address by the Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.C., Padre and 
General Secretary of Toc H (Talbot House) at the Metropole Hall, 
Hull, last night, a local branch of this ambitious social service 

organization was founded. 

The Lord Mayor (Councillor G. F. Wokes) presided, and among others 
present were the Lord Bishop of Hull, Major W. H. Carver, Colonel W. K. 
Savery, D.S.0., Mr. C. H. Gore, Canon A. C. England, and) Mis sjeeEe 
Stephenson, J.P. 

ile origin, development, aims, and activities of Toc H were briefly 
outhued by the Rev. Clayton. Talbot House was founded at Poperinghe 
in rgr5 as a memorial to Gilbert Talbot, son of the Bishop of Winchester, 
who fell at Hooghe in that year. J*cllowship, regardless of rank, and the 
bond of common service were the marks of the movement from the first. 
An organization had been built up, in which the spirit of fellowship and 
service which won the war was dedicating itself to the tasks of peace. 

Toc H, he continued, was primarily concerned with the fellow between 
the ages of 18 and 30, because there was no other area of life so alienated 
from the Christian religion. It was not primarily an ex-Service organization, 
because it faced not the past, but the future. The younger generation, 
therefore, was being steadily recruited from the schools, offices, and work- 


shops of the country, every man of goodwill, whatever his education and 


eecupation, being eligible for membership. 

Some seventy branches had already been formed throughout the 
country, and residential hostels were being organized in the large cities. 
There were three of these houses running in London, and it was expected 
that within the next two years there would be twenty houses established, 
one of which would probably be at Hull. These houses were self-supporting, 
and provided accommodation for members at charges according to their 
means, whilst the social rooms provided a focus for all the Toc H activities 
of the districts. Weekly guest nights were held on the lines of a junior 
rotary club, and members thus met regardless of the accidents of class, and 
for their comnion effort voluntary social service issued in as many directions 
as possible. 

Major Carver, who was elected acting Chairman of the new Branch, 
said if a hostel was established at Hull he felt certain it would have the 
support of influential citizens. He himself was an original member of 
Toc H, and also the Cavendish Association, which was incorporated with 
it. .Mr: John L. Parkinson, Hull Technical College, was elected Secretary 
of the Branch. 
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Are you 
interested in 


New Books ? 


IF you are interested in new books you 
will be interested in M.A.B. (Mainly 
About Books). 

M.A.B. is a 64-page illustrated 
magazine (published quarterly), each 
issue of which contains specimen pages 
and illustrations from about 20 of the 
most interesting new books. A special 
feature is the LONDON LITERARY LETTER, 
with its chatty personalia about authors 
and their work, and exclusive informa- 
tion of forthcoming books. 

FREE.—The Christmas issue of M.A.B. will 
be published on December \st, price 3d. (post 
free 4d.), but any reader of TOC H JOURNAL 
can kave a copy gratis and post free on 
application to 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


A Welcome 
to 
New Authors. 


MESSRS. T. FISHER UNWIN extend 
a cordial invitation to every member 
of Toc H who has written, is writing, 
or contemplates writing a book, to 
submit the MSS. to them for vublica- 
tion. There is always an opening in 
Messrs. Fisher Unwin's catalogue for 
a good book whatever the subject :-— 


Art, Brocrapry, Fiction (including 
“First” Novels), Hisrory, Yorrry, 
Potitics, Economics, Narurai. ilis- 
TORY, SCIENCE, TRAVEL, Pun osoPHY, 
RELIGION, Sport, Erc., Erc. 


NO clarge is made for reading MoS. 
Address all communications to 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD.. 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


Subscription Form. 


Do not cut this out, but make a copy of it, and send the copy, 
signed and fortified with a postal order, to :— 


THE REGISTRAR, 
- 123, ST. GEORGE'S SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 


I enclose the sum of Five Shillings, as a subscription to the 


Toc H Journal for 1923. 
Namek arm TE ee 
Address to which 


the Journal is 
to be sent. 


NOTE. 


Subscriptions for 1923 received between now and December 15, 
1922, will also entitle the Subscriber to the remaining numbers of 


this year. 


Printed by Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 44-47, St. Martin’s Lane, London, DEE 


